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Can Our Lost Generation Find Itself? 
Margaret Lee Woodbury 


During the month of June, there were 
graduated from the universities of this 
country one quarter of a million of the 
nation’s youth. Ofall the classes graduated 
since the dawn of the present century, 
those of this depression-generation should 
promise the most for the world because in 
their early years they reaped the first 
fruits of an awakened public consciousness 
in regard to child-culture, and because the 
discipline of these last hard years has 
brought their powers to an early maturity. 
No generation was ever better fitted to 
justify the hopes centered in it or the 
years of sacrifice that in many families 
brought that hope to fruition. 

Most of our graduates are ready to play 
their part. Of the two major questions 
that confront us today: what kind of 
civilization we are going to build and who 
is going to build it? the second is the more 
important because, in the last analysis, it 
is our personal character that determines 
what we do. Our task today is to choose 
the builders of tomorrow. 

This is the day of the forgotten man. 
First one class, then another, has been en- 
dowed with this title. While something 
has been said and a little has been done to 
retrieve from this state of oblivion our 
restless adolescents who have deserted 
the classroom for the street corner, hardly 
a voice has been raised in behalf of our 
more promising young people who have 
completed their college and professional 
training only to find themselves, when they 
wake up the morning after commencement, 
the unwanted children of a bankrupt 
civilization, with nothing to buy or to sell 
in the markets of the world. 

This depression-generation has tasted 
defeat without ever doing battle. Veter- 
ans of the World War tell us that it is the 
younger men who find the road back the 
hardest; the older soldiers had already built 
up within themselves some fortification 
against its disillusionments. For the same 
reason the plight of our jobless youth to- 
day is psychologically far more dangerous 
than that of our unemployed middle-aged. 
These boys are licked before they start, 
with no memory of work accomplished to 
sustain them in the present crisis. What is 
worse than being without a past, they find 
themselves without a future. 

This is doubly tragic for the youth of 
the middle-class to whom a college educa- 
tion was a god at whose altar the candle 
was burned at both ends. More than any 
other group in the community they were 
brought up on the American dream. In 
white clapboard houses on elm-shaded 
streets, in lonely farm-houses of the sparse 
countryside, parents wore their clothes 
threadbare that their children might secure 
a college education. Today these boys, 
eager to justify the hopes set on them, find 
the gates barred. The federal employment 


provided under the N. R. A. is for the 
most part closed to them because they are 
neither fathers, nor welfare recipients, 
nor World-Wayr veterans. Then, too, 
positions that make no use of trained 
capacities are at best mere stop-gaps. 

In the iron cage forged by his own de- 
spair the Hamlet of our world-stage paces 
to and fro, cursing the very power of re- 
flection which forces him to look beneath 
the painted surface of our civilization. 
While we are increasingly concerned over 
conditions that are turning one type of 
youth into hoboes and hitch-hikers, we 
have yet to realize that we are making 
of these boys and girls a new Lost Gen- 
eration like that of post-war Europe— 
a generation that will soon be forever lost 
to all capacity for action even should the 
opportunity for action be forthcoming. 

“Hope dies hard in them,” says the 
mother of one of these young men, ‘‘but 
it is dying, and they are becoming hard 
and pessimistic. Can the situation be 
bettered? Can we help in any way?” 

I believe that we can help, for not only 
do we have this group of highly trained 
young men and women, but we have also 
in this country millions of men, women, 
and children in desperate need of the very 
services which these college graduates are 
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prepared to render. There are in 
West and South three million child 
growing up into American citizenship }j 
parenthood with no schooling of any kij_ 
Millions more are fed only with : | 
crumbs of learning as they can pick all 
three months. There are hundreds 
rural communities without a doctor 
district nurse; hundreds without a libr i 
or recreation center. There are on | 
street corner of every city boys who || 
drifting into delinquency and thence i| 
crime when they might be walking | : 
rightly under the leadership of the rijif ©; 
kind of male teacher or sports oraunvaall 33! 
Why should not the states, with sa} 
financial aid from the federal govern 
such as they receive for agricultural e| 
cation, hire these responsible youl 
graduates of our universities to ted 
school, and organize clinics and recreati 
centers and dramatic societies among thi 
people who are perishing in body and | \ 
for lack of these things? | r 
The people want them. Demands | ie 
coming from groups of workers in facton): 
and mines in various parts of the coun!) 
for teachers of vocational skills, and @ 
tural subjects, and for someone who ¢ 
explain the N. R. A. If the N. R. A. 
accomplished nothing else, it has arous 
among all classes an unprecedented inte 
in our political and industrial svat : 
Here surely is a chance for the gradu | 
with crusading spirit. H| 
And here are these subsistence ho i) 7 
steads, new communities being created a | 
of our unused resources in answer td 
people’s perplexity and need. Besic 
the representatives of the skilled craf 
each of these towns must have somed 
to teach, someone to preach, and so 
one to doctor the sick. A new West 
opened for our new pioneers. i 
We will say, of course, that we cann 
pay our college-trained youth even a s | 
sistence wage to work on the unsolv i} 
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problems before us. Perhaps not. B 
can we afford not to? Even today i 
representatives at Washington and eld 
where seem to find large sums of money f 
projects they think important. To pq 
mit our most highly endowed young peo} 
to make a constructive use of their talerfipa 
instead of hiding them, would seem to son ‘i. 
of us as important as some of the ented 
prises in which we are now engaged. 1 
Survival for this college group in tif 
spiritual sense, and in the biological ser 
too, for that matter, depends largely ups} 
their getting a living job. In the awa 
ing of jobs,—a task in which ea 
indirectly we all participate,— 
helping to choose our heirs and so a ‘detd 
mine the future of our civilization. | 
giving work suited to their powers i 
these graduates of our universities wit i 
represent our culture at its best, we al |i 
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working to safeguard for the generatiot} i 
to come our spiritual inheritance and | 
restore to our land some measure of i 
lost leadership. 
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Boycotts, Censorship, or Common Sense? 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


MAIN Y art which could pay its own way has, in 
| America, always been left to the tender 
mercies of the exploiters. The standards of 
our great orchestras are the result, of course, 
f the commercial failure of those organizations. The 
mormous financial success of the motion pictures is 
me great reason why they are so cheap and poor. 
fhe producers found they could sell the pictures any- 
vhere, and hence at once began to set up theaters on 
very corner, to catch every possible penny. That 
neant producing a great number of pictures—far 
nore than can be well produced. By controlling the 
heaters, through ownership, lease, or contract with 
he owner to supply him with films, a few large pro- 
lucing companies have built up a practical monopoly. 
o-called ‘‘block-booking”’ is practiced to hold this 
aonopoly, block-booking being the system which 
ompels a theater owner to show the pictures the pro- 
ucers send him, whether he wants to or not. If he 
ejects more than a small percentage, his entire supply 
; cut off. And, of course, the producers wish to get 
s many people, of all ages, to see each picture as 
ossible, and try to appeal, with each film, to the 
ommon denominator. That, in brief, is the trouble. 

Things were going well enough for the producers 
ll the Motion Picture Research Council came along, 
ith a grant from the Payne Fund, and made a careful 
arvey of the effects of movies on children and youths. 
‘his survey was scientific and wide spread, and its 
ndings horrified many good people. As a result, 
any organizations today, but especially the Roman 
‘atholic Church, have started a drive against “‘in- 
ecent’’ films, this drive taking the form among the 
‘atholics, and perhaps others, of a boycott not only 
f bad films, but in certain places, notably Philadelphia 
nd St. Louis, of all films. The producers are taking 
iis drive seriously, because it has already hurt busi- 
ess. They undoubtedly will attempt, at least for a 
me, to live up to their “code,’”’ devised for them 
me time ago by the extraordinary Will Hays. And 
iat will be that. ‘‘When the Devil was sick—’ 

But let us consider the matter a little more in- 
lligently. A boycott, by Catholics or anybody else, 

a form of censorship, after all. We are all agreed 
1at many movies are bad for children. But so would 
any books be, or plays. The truth is, never before in 
nusement history has the same problem arisen, be- 
use never before has an art been produced which 
as supposed to appeal to mature adults and ten- 
sar-old children at the same time. However, it 

doubtful if one picture in a hundred appeals to a 
ature adult! The sheer pictorial element makes the 
suble appeal possible on the screen. Hence the at- 


tempt to catch everybody in the same net, and the 
horrible spectacle of boys and girls laughing at Mae 
West. The sensible and logical thing to do, of course, 
is to do what is done in literature, and used to be done 
in the theater—have pictures for children, and others 
for adults, and not mix them. Apparently this is im- 
possible, first because the parents do not seem able to 
keep their children at home, and second because the 
local theater men, under block-booking, cannot secure 
children’s programs to exhibit, cannot control and 
regulate their entertainments to local needs or 
desires. 

But consider for a moment what would happen if 
all authors of books had to conform to a moral code, 
like the Hays code. Half the world’s classics would be 
ruled out, from Greek drama to Thomas Hardy. 
Neither the ‘Lysistrata’? of Aristophanes nor the 
“Jude the Obscure’ of Hardy is fit reading for the 
very young; nor have the very young ever sought to 
read them. But if booke were written, and plays 
produced, under a Hays code, and under the threat 
of a paralyzing boycott by Roman Catholic clerics and 
Protestant parsons, if they contained any matter not 
fit, in such eyes, for the young, what would become of 
the freedom of the artist? What would become of 
literature and drama’? The very thought is painful. 

So it is apparent, I think, that while the present 
boycott may throw a scare into Hollywood, and 
“clean up’ the movies for a while, if persisted in it 
will result in a standard of picture so wishy-washy, so 
barren of creative ideas and adult passions, that 
the pictures will become a sad joke to anybody of 
normal intellgience. That, no doubt, will not greatly 
trouble certain of the clerics, who still regard all art 
as a kind of idle amusement. But it will greatly 
trouble some of the rest of us. 

The Motion Picture Research Council has not, at 
this writing, lent itself to the boycott. Nor should it. 
At present it is concentrating on an investigation of 
the international relations of motion pictures—an ob- 
secure and possibly important matter, and on the aboli- 
tion of block-booking. Could the block-booking be 
abolished, could the local picture-house proprietor be 
responsible and responsive to his local community, 
the community could make its wishes known and have 
some say, constructively and democratically, about 
its screen entertainment. My feeling is that the best 
thing any community can do at present is to secure 
advance information about pictures, keep the children 
at home, by force if need be, from obviously adult 
works, go to the adult works yourself when they sound 
intelligent and honest but keep away from merely 
cheap and salacious ones, and then let your local 
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owner or proprietor know exactly what you are doing. 
Tell him if he wants your children, he must put on a 
picture designed for them, and not put it on in a double 
bill with a bedroom farce. If his business is hurt, he 
will let the monopoly know why, and the monopoly 
will feel the force of the opposition to block-booking. 
You will not find this easy, I fear. I have seen several 
attempts made to influence Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, but in most cases the parents displayed a re- 
markable indifference, and their children were swarm- 
ing into Mae West the next afternoon—accompanied 
often, by their mammas. 

Those familiar with the history of the theater will 
recall that in the late 90’s and early 1900’s the so- 
called Theatrical Syndicate was formed, which prac- 
ticed an equivalent of block-booking, by leasing all the 
key theaters in the country. The local owners became 
mere janitors, they took perforce any cheap play sent 
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The Berry Street Conference Address 
John Haynes Holmes 


ee O this is our doom-—nothing left to us but the 
S&_ solemn and august dignity of ‘‘an honorable 
end!” It may be so; I can believe things 
today, not in defeat but in disillusionment, 
at which I would have hooted three decades ago. Our 
world is not safe, our destiny no longer sure. There is 
no certainty that men’s minds can match the challenge 
of their fate. Yet am I constrained to goon. There 
echoes still within my mind, from the far distance of 
old and happier days, the trumpet-call of Browning— 
“Fight on! Fare ever!’ The very parable of 
Spengler, with its heroic but dreadful picture of the 
dead soldier at his post, stirs my imagination and 
my hope. For I remember that, in that awful erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which consumed whole cities in the 
fires of death, there was another who deserted not his 
post. At Misenum, as commander of the Roman 
fleet, was the Elder Pliny, the greatest naturalist of 
his day. As the sky darkened to the north, and rumors 
of the catastrophe drifted to his ears, Pliny made 
haste to reach the scene. Organizing the work of res- 
cue, so far as this was possible, he insisted upon climb- 
ing the slopes of the flaming mountain. He must see 
this stupendous phenomenon at close-range—study, 
and if possible understand, the nature of so incred- 
ible a disaster. So up he went into the black clouds 
of ashes which had turned the day into midnight, and, 
like the soldier at his post, was overwhelmed. 

But Pliny’s, it seems to me, while a no less heroic, 
was a more intelligent death. His end was “‘honor- 
able’ in the higher sense that he not only endured, but 
tried to overcome. The great naturalist was not 
willing merely to stand and be destroyed by the 
dreadful forces released against him. He must meet 
these forces, match their might with his intelligence, 
delve to their source and reveal their secret, and thus 
in the end subdue them to man’s use. In Pliny was a 
spirit of inquiry, to the end of mastering nature in re- 
lation to human affairs, which was at once a projection 
of the clear consciousness of the Greeks, and a prophecy 
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them, and in the end the theater practically perish 
It now must be rebuilt anew, by more or less nq) 
commercial agencies, including the amateurs. 1) 
movies are repeating the same process, on a vas} ’ 
larger scale. We are dominated by a little group} 
commercial vulgarians in Hollywood, and if for thi) 
own salvation they have to conform to a producti] - 
code which admits of no adult art whatsoever, tj) 
future of pictures as an art is dark indeed. It is 4) > 
less conformance to such a code that we need, thar) > 
real smashing of the monopoly, so that various theate Wie 
can adapt their programs to community needs, so th} 
there can be children’s theaters, and adult theatel] 
theaters for serious work and theaters for frivolit}) 


must boycott, employ a selective boycott, which w | 
make it clear to the exhibitor that until his prograa}) » 
are selective they are undesirable and bad. 1 


of the clearer consciousness and more potent facultif} } 
of the moderns. The Roman soldier, in spite of | { 
bravery, was defeated—but not Pliny! This naturaliff w 
was unconquerable. He had that within him whill « 
survived the Vesuvian eruption, germinated like jf 
hidden seed in the dark winter of the Middle Agdl > 
and lived again in the returning spring of the Renaif 
sance and Reformation. Rome is gone, but Pli 
endures in the scientific temper of this age. We alls 


would front our doom, and, though we perish, wrd 
from it the secret which may save the world. What} b 
this but the characteristic spirit of our contemporari i) ai 
who refuse simply “to hold on,”’ as Spengler advise 
“without hope, without rescue,’”’ but prefer rather | . 
strive desperately to understand, before it is too lat 
what has overwhelmed mankind? Such at least aj 
those immortals—KFinstein, Freud, Lenin, and Gandl} 
Like Pliny, they are observers and recorders of a cos 
disaster. Ifin addition they seem to be the symbols, 
even the agents, of destruction, it is because they aif 
more than Pliny in their possession of creative min¢ 
which have discovered a chaos unseen of other a 
lesser men, which by their own genius they would naff), 
mould anew to forms of order and of beauty. Lif) 
me reread their stories! 
Albert Einstein, with a gesture as terrible as thay, 
of the deity who rolls up the heavens like a scroll, hi 
annihilated the fixed stars of the firmament. TH 
laws established, the equations written, in three hui 
dred years of scientific endeavor, he has swept awa) 
But in their place he has set new laws. The wide 
ranges of his vision, the profounder depths of 
thought, have revealed relations undreamed of 
other men. These relations this genius is now expres| 
ing in figures and formulas which experts tell us repr: 
sent the farthest attainment of intellectual conceq| 
tion, and therefore the greatest single achievement 
human thought in man’s history upon this plane} 
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Few men have the knowledge, even the ability, to 
follow Einstein in his mathematical reconstruction of 
the cosmos. Einstein himself does not know, or pre- 
tend to know, the ultimate implications of his theories, 
and is the first to confess the undemonstrated and per- 
haps undemonstrable nature of his conclusions. A 
student of the great master has told me that it may 
take fifty years to work out the answers to those equa- 
tions which Einstein has already submitted to the in- 
quiry and judgment of his fellow-scientists. But al- 
ready the dim outlines of another universe appear. 
Hinstein’s equations, to the discerning eye, present 
the image of a greater cosmos than Copernicus ever 
dreamed or Newton ever saw. In this giant of the 
intellect we discover the first promise of that day, 
foretold by Wells, when “‘life, forever dying to be born 
afresh, forever young and eager, will presently stand 
upon this earth as upon a footstool, and stretch out its 
realm amidst the stars.”’ 

Sigmund Freud cast confusion into the world of 
human nature, as Einstein into the world of physical 
nature. His discovery of new continents within the 
soul destroyed as neat and compact a world as Co- 
lumbus’s discovery of new continents upon the globe. 
But these continents were themselves another world; 
and Freud not only revealed the existence of this 
world, but made his way into its mysteries. Pene- 
trating an unknown wilderness, he charted its area, 
and made paths into its fastnesses. Uncovering dark 
reasures of the mine, he thrust deep shafts into the 
mpenetrable depths of man’s buried life, and ran along 
salleries, and illumined them, for the exploration of 
what was hidden. Plunging into the veritable hor- 
ors of a Dantesque Inferno, he fought his way through 
(0 Purgatory, and seems now to gaze upon the radiant 
1eights of Paradiso. Now that Freud has done his 
work, human nature is not changed. The Viennese 
yenius has created nothing that did not exist before. 
But he has disclosed the unknown and unimagined 
-oots of this human nature, and therewith given con- 
rol of its upward growth. What was in all too many 
sases a withered plant, sprung from a sterile soil, shall 
10W in time be made to blossom like the rose. Freud’s 
supreme achievement is the development of a tech- 
lique for the mastery and direction of man’s inner 
ife. He has taught us how we may heal our ills, dis- 
ipline our passions, release our powers, and finally 
ulfill our promise. His methods and instruments 
nay be crude, and in time be greatly changed; but it 
s my conviction that they are laying permanently the 
yasis of an art of life to match the arts of literature 
ind music. What the poet does with words, and the 
omposer with tones, the psychiatrist will do with in- 
tincts, desires and ambitions, and therewith redeem 
he soul. Not a new human nature, but a trans- 
ormed, a transfigured human nature, is now within 
yur grasp. After long centuries of waiting, Sigmund 
‘reud has answered the challenge of the ancient 
reeks, to “know thyself.’ So does this scientist of 
he soul bring to the inner world, as Einstein to the 
uter world, the reign of order, and justify the en- 
omium pronounced by Dr. Martin W. Peck, of Boston, 
‘on one of the great minds of all time.”’ 

Nicolai Lenin has shaken our world as by the 
onvulsion of some cosmic catastrophe. But he has 


fashioned as well out of the wreck of chaos the fabric 
of an enduring society. Already great in his own 
right, before 1914, he was snatched by the enormous 
events of the War from obscurity into the glare of 
fame. His writings in those years of nameless exile 
reveal a colossal intellect engaged upon the task of re- 
creating the thought of Karl Marx into the fashion of a 
new philosophy, and projecting it afresh as the pro- 
gram of a workers’ state. Suddenly, without warning, 
came revolution, and the entrance of Lenin upon his 
destiny. When, in October, 1917, he seized the rule of 
Russia, destruction was already wrought, and death 
abroad, in that distracted land. Instantly the thought 
of the philosopher became the action of the greatest 
statesman since Cromwell. Rarely has such intellec- 
tual capacity been matched by such resolution of 
spirit. With iron hands Lenin grasped the tottering 
structure of the state, and lifted it above collapse. 
Like the Lincoln in Edwin Markham’s poem, in the 
hour of earthquake, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the home. 


By this one man was a nation of 160,000,000 folk, 
occupying one-sixth the territory of the globe, saved 
from swift reversion to savagery—the horror of des- 
perate populations turned into hungry hordes wander- 
ing the land for food. Rent and torn by inward 
violence, beaten and battered by outward storm, 
civilization in Russia was still saved, and the ordered 
life of its people held intact. But this was not enough. 
There must be no restoration of the old society. 
Russia, the world, must be made anew. A fresh fabric 
of civilization must be reared above the ruin of the old. 
To this task, like Hercules, the great Lenin bent his 
strength. Amid war, and famine, and pestilence, and 
death, he did his work. 


““Wrenching the rafters from: their ancient hold,”’ 


he raised them on a fresh pattern and to a strange de- 
sign. Not the old relationship of personal property, 
private profit, commercial rivalry, industrial exploita- 
tion, imperial struggle, wealth, luxury, poverty, dis- 
ease, wretchedness, and the enslavement of the many 
to the few, but a new order, dreamed of since Plato 
but never seen, of common ownership, common work, 
common wealth, and common life! Workers in farm 
and factory were made the citizens of the realm. 
Labor, by hand or brain, became the service of the 
state. Production became the test of worth, distri- 
bution the reward of toil. In abundance was a new 
freedom, and in shared abundance a new equality. 
There was a democracy of economics to match and 
fulfill the democracy of politics. Not since the age of 
the Great Peter had Russia seen a day like this— 
and here was a greater than Peter. A man who 
stooped down to lift up the masses of the proletariat, 
and reached up to tear down the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy! In what Lenin thought, there must be many 
changes; to what he did, there will be many amend- 
ments. Already Stalin, the ‘“‘man of steel,’’ has fash- 
ioned and framed anew the master’s policy. But 
deep down he laid the cornerstone of the planned so- 
ciety, and high up lifted the fabric of the common- 
wealth. Lenin is the maker of the new Russia, and 
through Russia of the new world. He belongs to a 
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people, but more truly to mankind. For in the time 
when “the former things shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind,” it will still be remembered of him 
that, out of the chaos of a shattered world, when dark- 
ness was upon us all, he created, if not a new heaven, 
then a new earth, where “the voice of weeping shall 
be no more heard, nor the voice of crying; (for) they 
shall build houses, and inhabit them, and.... 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall 
not labor in vain, nor bring forth for calamity, (but) 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands.”’ 

Of Gandhi, how can I speak? It was at the 
moment when I was as though perishing, in 1919, that 
I found this sainted man. My discovery of him J can 
only record in the words used by John Keats to record 
his discovery of Chapman’s ‘‘Homer’’: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


In the midst of the fall of nations, out of the 
horror of war and revolution, of bloodshed, fire, and 
fury, there suddenly arose this simple, serene, and 
lovely figure. To a world of violence, he brought the 
gospel of Satyagraha, or non-resistance; to an age of 
hate, he spoke the old and almost forgotten word of 
love; to a generation caught in the snares of death, he 
offered release into the peaceful ways of life. In the 
darkest hours of my experience, Mahatma Gandhi 
brought into my soul what I have always felt that 
Jesus must have brought into the souls of his disciples. 
And if there is any one thing out of all my years that 
brings me comfort, it is that I have lived to see hu- 
manity swing to Gandhi, as a planet swings in its 
celestial orbit to the sun. 

Such are the four immortals of our age—Kinstein, 
who has recharted the pathways of the stars; Freud, 
who has redesigned the patterns of the soul; Lenin, 
who has remade the structure of society; Gandhi, who 
has restored the sanctities of religion! Have these 
men renewed my hope? - Have they revived my faith? 
Have they reconciled me to my world? Let me re- 
draw in a brief series of propositions, or theses, the 
outlines of those convictions to which I cling—the 
shadow of that grim and stern reality which, like a 
dark-bound shore seen through a rift of storm, may 
save me ere I sink. 

First, I am convinced that the world into which 
I was born is gone. Already it has been caught in 
the resistless tide of man’s recurring doom, and is be- 
ing swept away. Like every preceding civilization, 
this civilization is moving to its fall. The ways of life 
in which I was bred, the ideas which I was taught, the 
faith which I espoused, the dreams which I cherished, 
all are passing, never to return. It is true that new 
deals are promising the continuance of an old game; 
fascist rebellions are injecting the stimulus of fevered 
life into a dying organism; a machine of enormous 
weight and power may move on indefinitely under the 
impulse of its own momentum. But nothing can save 
itin the end. Capitalism must disappear like feudal- 
ism before it, and imperialism before that. How it 
will perish, this world of mine, I do not know. A 


‘next war’ would rend and ruin it, as Wells i 2 
prophesied in his last book. Failing a final conflict) or 
arms, our civilization will slowly die, as Rome di) 
through more than three hundred years. Already il t 
barbarians are appearing, like the vultures gathered | bg 
gether ‘‘wheresoever the carcass is.” But swift |) 7 
slow, in the twinkling of an eye, or in an age’s dire | , 
cline, the end is certain. f 


This civilization will my | 
live because it is not fit to live. | | 
Secondly, I am convinced there is no fate nor dij), 
tiny which guarantees to man his ultimate salvati¢| ig. 
He has been defeated before; he is being defeat iy 
again; he may be defeated in the end. I do not hy if 
lieve, in other words, in a law of progress in humij a 
affairs, the supreme superstition of the ninetee | 
century. I cannot believe in God as an absentee dei 3 
in the Carlylean sense, who has started the univer 


going, and now watches it go round; nor yet as} 
divine slot-machine into which we drop our coin J} 
prayer, and out of which we expect to draw so | c 
prize. I cannot longer trust in a Providence whisit 


guides man’s steps and guards his ways. I can -| | 
lieve with the Lilith of Bernard Shaw, in the last at 
of his ‘‘Back to Methuselah,”’ that ‘‘of Life there is 
end.” I can stretch out this vital concept of Life | 
the cosmos, and see it become God as the infind 
source, the eternal spring, from which has flowaiy’ 
reality, including man. I can sublimate this conce}}’ 
to the realm of spirit, and see Life’s power beco | 
transfigured into purpose. But I cannot see the strea}f? 
of Life diverted, nor yet stayed, in its course to res¢ a 
| 


i 
if 
| 


a.) 


man from the whirling eddies of his stupidity and sij 
There is no ‘‘destiny that shapes our ends, rough-heH# 
them as we may.” 
Thirdly, | am convinced that man’s only hope li i a 
within himself. It is a faint hope, and may be fat pI 
but it is man’s freedom charged with the high pry 
ilege of choice for salvation or for damnation. Nat 
that man’s strength is merely his own! All aroun 
him flow the tides of Life, the stream of Being, “‘t ig 
river of Time.” If he ignores or defies this cosmf} | 
i 

4 


( 
i 


flood, it will sweep him to ruin, like some unleasheii 
torrent of the mountains. Moral, like physical, lal} | 
will brook no challenge. The stars in their coursay pe 
fought against Sisera! If man yields to this floolf it 
of Life, as the swimmer to the stream, it will lift hi i 
up and bear him to his goal. But the goal must 4| 
his, and the desire for it, and the will toward it. 
must lift the canvas and steer the ship, if he woul 
“‘sail with God the seas.” | 
Lastly, I am convinced that, in this age of wreclifi 
and ruin, of despair and death, man himself is still u | 4 
defeated. If he is baffied, it is to fight better; if he ha | i 
fallen, it is to rise. The fabric of one more dream hai} 
crashed to ruin—this civilization has seen, or must soo | Q 
see, itsend. But the travail of this hour is the trava | 
at once of birth as well as of death. Even as il 
perishes, it produces Einstein, Freud, Lenin, Gandhi {| i 
four geniuses of mind and spirit greater than any fouw 
who have yet appeared in any single age. They read|jf 
the signs of the times; they point the farther way. In|} 
their words and deeds we see as it were the seeds o 
ie 


Y 


lf 
| 


undying life sprouting like the grain of wheat in thé if 
crumbling hand of the Egyptian mummy. In theiil: 
ideas and labors we hear as it were the tones of proph | 

| 


} 
ay 
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cy that not only proclaim but promise the time to 
some. What awaits us we cannot know. But if 
ynother world declines and falls, and another thousand 
years of the Dark Ages intervene, we need not fear. 
Here in this creative thought and sacrificial spirit, 
here is Life at work. It is Lilith who speaks again: 
‘Of Life only is there no end; and though of its mil- 
ion starry mansions many are empty and many still 
mbuilt, and though its vast domain is as yet unbear- 
ubly desert, my seed shall one day fill it and master its 
natter to its uttermost confines. And for what may 
ye beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is 
mough that there is a beyond.” 

Knough—that there is a beyond! Yes, enough, 
mough! But I shall not live to see it. I think of that 
young “‘theolog’”’ who came striding so confidently into 
he ministry just thirty years ago next month. Is it 
ossible for me to recognize this youth today? I see 
im, lean, lithe, tall, and straight in stature. His 
yes were weak, and already he wore glasses. He was 
nwardly a good deal frightened, but outwardly was 
ager, confident, ambitious, arrogant, and self-cen- 
ered. Like most men of his years he had little pa- 
lence, less forbearance, no reverence at all for the 
ipe wisdom of experience. On the other hand he had 
ome qualities, the dower of birth and training, which 
yalanced to some extent, perhaps, these intolerable 
aults. His Puritan stock gave him hatred of evil and 
ove of good. His Yankee blood was pure of prejudice. 
dis church and college combined to equip him with an 
ypen mind and a love of truth and freedom. 

The years have fashioned him. They have curbed 
us zeal and disciplined his temper. They have 
aught him humility, and a desperately needed sense 
f proportion in time and space. They have smashed 
lis ideas, dissolved his illusions, acquainted him with 
iorror and touched him with death. That young man 
f thirty years ago is no longer the man he was. His 
air is thin and grey. His figure is no longer erect, 
ut stooped. His body is tired, and his heart heavy. 
fe has been inexpressibly happy in his family and 
riends and fortunes. He has steadily grown more 
adical in his opinions, and remains as idealistic as 
ver in hissentiments. His fire, I trust, is unabated— 
ke a flame flaring the brighter for the blackness 
cound! But he has lost his world, which was pleas- 
nt to him—and his dreams;*which were still more 
leasant. He is sober and sad, compassionate be- 
ause pitiful, and bereft of all hope for his remaining 
ays. But the faith of this young man has not yet 
tiled. He believes, as in his earliest years, in man’s 
Itimate high destiny. If not today, nor tomorrow, 
or yet the day after tomorrow, then in some more 
emote but certain time, man will solve his problem 
nd secure his life. And meanwhile we must fight on 
ndaunted for the right, trusting that final victory 
Thich we may surely serve but ourselves shall scarcely 
Be. 

In an older time, there was a day like this. The 
mpire of all the world had fallen. Into Rome itself 
ad entered the hordes of the barbarians. Across the 
2as, in Hippo, there sat the immortal bishop of that 
frican city. As darkness lowered ever blacker upon 
is day, he lifted up his eyes, and saw in vision the 
‘ity of God. While the destroyers of the empire were 
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drawing near, he wrote the voluminous pages of that 
treatise wherein he designed the plan and pattern of 
that Eternal City. And he believed that that City 
would be built, and built upon, until the dreams of all 
men’s hearts should be at last fulfilled. And even as 
the invaders hammered upon the gates of Hippo, to 
break them to the ground, St. Augustine wrote his 
closing word—‘‘How great shall that felicity be, where 
shall be no evil thing, where no good thing shall lie 
hidden, and where we shall have leisure to utter forth 
the praises of God, which shall be all in all!’” 


* * * 


Day by Day with the Peace Caravan 


The following is from a diary written by John 
Brigham of Concord, Mass., and Homer Thomas of 
Kansas City, Mo., the two college students who make 
up the 1934 Peace Caravan of the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Having completed a two weeks’ training 
course in international relations at Duke University, 
they are now spending eight weeks in Indiana, speak- 
ing and working in the interests of peace. 


a) UESDAY, June 26: We landed in Tippecanoe 
3 & City, Ind., today, a staid town of 2,500 
4 Ve} «people, all proud of their little “city.”’ There 
us) are several small industries here, one of the 
more interesting being “International Flare Com- 
pany.’ They make airplane landing flares now, but 
were war-time manufacturers of star-shells, etc. They 
still do some of that. 

Today we lined up two ministers, Lutheran and 
Baptist, a local politician, the head of the local grange, 
and several of the Rotary members. 

It was hot, too hot, and we had to walk miles to 
see all these people. We had a good reception with 
one exception, the Baptist minister. He believes that 
we are living in S-I-N, that we shall be saved only 
when the Lord comes again, and that there will be war 
until that time comes. 

Wednesday, June 27: We had a terrific storm 
last night, two inches of rain between eleven forty-five 
and one. Homer and I held the tent pole in place 
against the ravages of a gale-like wind. 

Thursday, June 28: 

At noontime today we ate with, and talked to, 
the Rotary Club. A fairly interesting discussion fol- 
lowed with the local head of the “Int. Flare Co.” 
taking a strong preparedness position. He was a bit 
hot, pooh-poohed all our arguments with a wave of his 
hand. The president broke the meeting up before we 
had a chance to explain the practical impossibility of 
a Japanese invasion. We expect to write an article 
on that for the local paper. 

Grange meeting tonight, a supper meeting with 
about forty there. We both got a good meal, so we'll 
stay within our budget this week. God save the 
Grange and the Rotary! 

Homer talked on world interdependence of the 
farmers, talked up the League of Nations. John gave 
them an idea for an exhibit at the county fair, an inter- 
dependence exhibit. John has been doing quite a lot 
of talking with local farmers. 


This diary will be completed in The Register of August 19. 
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N. I. R. A.—SECTION 7a 


HE strikers of San Francisco in an inchoate, half 
instinctive way were attacking a problem larger 
than union recognition, larger even than the 

American Federation of Labor, which represents less 
than twenty percent of American labor. It was all 
tied up with Section 7a of the N. I. R. A. 

Section 7a represents in general language the the- 


ory that in organizing a government for industry | 


(whether self-government or government from above) 
some way should be provided by which labor shall 
have a share of such government. Like the rest of 
N. I. R. A. it was devised hastily, and its whole sig- 
nificance must depend on the manuer in which it is 
developed and interpreted by the Administration and 
the federal courts. American labor as a whole was 
grateful for this recognition and was disposed to fol- 
low almost any interpretation which the government 
chose to hand down. 

At first the ordinary laborer had every reason to 
believe that the A. I’. of L. had been selected by the 
Administration as the proper medium through which 
labor should express its views. Nothing definite was 
said, nothing legally binding was done admittedly; 
but General Johnson’s Labor Day speech, his winter 
speech made during the automobile labor crisis, and 
the demagogic claims of A. F. of L. organizers, led the 
common laborer to believe that the Administration 
intended to force recognition of A. F. of L. unions. 
This is the “showdown” that the San Francisco unions 
made the central object of their strike; they wanted 
a government ruling on Section 7a. 


Labor is confused; it asks for a definition. The 
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| 

mine settlement pointed to one method; the au, 1 
mobile settlement, to another method; the steel s) + 
tlement, to a third method of determining labor 1) 
resentation. In each case the impression is that |) © 
Administration was hedging on both sides—cap}) 3 
on one side, and A. F. of L. on the other. When || ™ 
N. I. R. A. tried to force an election in the Winj}} i’ 
Case to guarantee the laborers fair representati) 3” 
they were unable to do so. Finally, with 100, ) 
men on strike, calling for a definition of Section |) a 
General Johnson chose to dodge the issue with a sW* 
contradictory statement about ‘“‘closed shops” (P iq 
land speech, July 15) and shifted the responsibil] ¢' 
for even that statement onto Attorney Richberg. |) © 
Meantime, 100,000 men who have made a dij, 
perate effort to obtain a clear definition of their sta)}} »’ 
in N. I. R. A. are abused by press and public as “Cal <" 
munists,”’ ‘radicals,’ “insurgents,” and Willis]: 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., characteristicay r 
denies any responsibility for himself or his organi} 
} 


tion—because like all lobbying organizations it fed} ) 

nothing so much as clear definitions and a vigorc! 

policy. 
N. W. Lovely. 


* * 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SCHOOL 
OR the past few years the Motion Picture | T 


search Council has had able scientists maki} a 
a careful study of the effect of movies upiyre 
our boys and girls. Their report reveals the startli} ki: 
fact that these impressionable youngsters remem +} i 


1% 


vividly ‘‘from seventy to ninety percent of what thihi 
see portrayed on the screen, and even a year af i q 
attendance at a certain movie can tell in detail ti): 
plot and events therein.”’ What school has any su! 
record? What school or home would not be hap \ a 
to be able to feel that the children remembered fifi): 
to sixty percent of what we try to teach? | 
As a matter of fact, the movie is the largely: 
school in all our land. It has the largest number ai i 
many of the most beautiful gathering places; it hi 


the greatest financial backing of any educatio | i 
| 


force; it has the largest and most regular attendanci 
its teachers receive the highest salaries and the wides|{hy 
spread recognition; and those who enter its doors a: 
profoundly affected and remember more vividly whalf) 
they have seen and heard than in any other institai) 
tion in the world. 

Yet we have the least control over this all 
powerful influence of all our national agencies. TH 
morals, the ethics, the ideals, which are taught, a lt 
entirely in the hands of those to whom the movie i | 
a profitable business. Frequently the ideals taug | ; 
are entirely opposite to those upheld by the homd 
the school, and the church. The children and you 
people absorb the technique of crime and a heroi 
attitude toward the criminal who is so daring, bravjit 
and clever. “The weekly audience of Americal) 
youth, more than twenty-eight million strong, be) 
lieves what it sees and remembers it. They generall] 
think what they see on the screen is real and truil 
and right,” reported the Payne Fund studies. | 

_ How many of these young people “shop” fa | 
their movies? Does not ‘Let’s go to the movies }} 


aS 
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usually mean “Let’s go to any movie’? Edgar Dale 
reminds us, in his fascinating little book, “How to 
Appreciate Motion Pictures,” that this careless at- 
titude not only means that you may have a “‘spoiled 
evening,” but that you also cast a vote in favor of a 
movie you do not like. He gives figures to show that 
it also means that one often misses seeing pictures he 
would enjoy very much indeed. 

Will the Catholic boycott change all this and give 
us only good pictures? It will undoubtedly help. 
But, is a boycott enough? Is there not a crying need 
for the creating of “‘a discriminating taste in motion 
pictures”? Mr. Dale is certainly pointing the way to 
the next step we must take. Schools, churches, clubs, 
informal groups, might well take his book as a text 
to be read, discussed, and put into practice, and young 
people will find it intriguing. 

Are the pioneer days past and gone? 
frontier for those of the pioneering spirit. 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
*K * 


Here is a 


WHAT CAN THE UNITARIANS DO? 


HE major Protestant denominations have com- 
mitted themselves in one way or another to 
the present campaign against lurid, trivial, 

and indecent motion pictures, a campaign initiated 
by the Roman Catholic bishops a few weeks ago. 
Unitarians may be wondering what position their 
church is going to take. Shall they cooperate with 
the Catholics and many Protestant groups by dis- 
tributing pledge cards which ask for ‘‘total abstinence”’ 
from the picture-palaces as long as they parade vul- 
garity and crime before the eyes of their patrons? 
The article in this issue by Professor Eaton of Yale 
University and Mr. Chapman’s editorial seem to 
indicate that a more sane and constructive approach 
to the problem is open to us. 

We Americans have a pathetic predisposition 
to cure our social ills by any medicines which promise 
quick relief and swift recovery. The naive belief 
that Hollywood will reform because of a short-lived 
boycott, which requires for its life the continued ex- 
citements of public opinion to fever heat, needs to be 
scotched. The Unitarian churches have a significant 
contribution to make at this time when the public 
conscience is awakened. An intelligent boycott of 
the local movie house by the Unitarian patron un- 
doubtedly has its place as the only effective protest 
many a local film magnate can understand; but let 
no one be deceived, such a selective boycott of the 
mediocre film will not create new and interesting 
pictures pitched on a level to arrest the attention of 
adult minds. Short cuts are not the way to make 
the movies a constructive social force. The Payne 
investigators proved that. 

Censorship and Hollywood codes fail before they 
start. Liberals who believe in the ministry of the 
arts and the value of a mature theater, both legiti- 
mate and cinema, should view with suspicion much 
of the present hysteria which is in part a riotous ex- 
hibition of self-righteousness. Before the leaves fall 
in October the general public will be tired of the 
crusade against salacious films and will be shouting 
for a new sin to flay. The unspectacular tasks of 


working on community film committees, of training 
our children to discriminate with some wit between 
the good and the bad, and of campaigning for children’s 
picture theaters, must go on. Here the liberal has 
a chance to make his convictions felt. The young 
people’s department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has taken hold of the stick at the right end, 
and instead of preaching a pledge-card boycott has 
issued a booklet, ‘‘How Shall We Choose Movies?” 
which will be the basis for discussions during the 
coming fall months. This is the mood of youth and 
from youth the alert liberal might well take a hint. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 

* * 


CAN WE CONQUER NATIONALISM? 


HE relationship between the church and the nation 
has always been a problem, but in these days 
when every problem seems to be intensified it is 

arousing great interest and concern in many countries, 
Germany being perhaps the outstanding example. 
At the May Meetings this year, it was a recurring note 
in several addresses, and the persistence of nationalistic 
elements in religion was recognized as a barrier to 
progress and a potential source of danger in a world 
which has become an interdependent society. 

The names of many large denominations are sig- 
nificant. The Church of England and the United 
Church of Canada are examples. The most ‘‘inter- 
national”’ sect of Christianity is the Church of Rome, 
but it is open to question whether that great or- 
ganization is helping to produce the international 
mind which is so obviously necessary today. Many of 
us no doubt were glad that the name ‘‘Free Church 
of America’”’ was amended to the “Free Church Fel- 
lowship,”’ because of the nationalistic connotation of 
the earlier title. 

Certainly, if the churches of Christianity were 
true to the teachings and spirit of their founder, they 
could not be nationalistic in their attitude and outlook, 
and it will scarcely be disputed that the churches 
which claim to be liberal must abjure any narrowness 
in this respect. For this reason, liberal religion should 
be an important factor in bringing about a larger 
measure of international cooperation, and the confer- 
ence at Copenhagen, to which our attention is turned 
at this time, will, we hope, be of value in this respect. 

It is no easy task to determine where nationalism 
should end and internationalism begin. Perhaps the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of attaining a 
world-community is the lack of a cooperative spirit 
within the nations themselves. The international 
mind, like charity, must begin at home. The same 
principles which make possible the maintenance of 
peace and good will in churches, communities and na- 
tions, apply in the international field. While nations 
are disorganized, they will never be able to cooperate. 

The ideal which must inspire our efforts is the 
establishment of the kingdom of God, the cooperative 
commonwealth, where men shall live as members of 
one great family. This can be realized only to the 
extent that we develop the international mind, and 
actively cooperate with every agency which is moti- 
vated by the same high purpose. 

Norman S. Dowd. 
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A Letter from Dr. Joy 


An Account of Many Conferences, a Financial Cempaign, and 
the Youug People’s League 


“Jolly old England,” exclaimed a pas- 
senger on the Rotterdam. ‘She always 
turns up trumps!’’ It seemed so, indeed, 
as we sighted the Scilly Isles over sunlit 
seas, and watched the red-sailed fishing- 
boats off the coast of Cornwall. It seemed 
so, truly, as a little later we saw a full- 
rigged bark beautifully silhouetted against 
the twilight just before we dropped anchor 
in the sheltering arms of Plymouth Har- 
bor. Again England turned up trumps for 
us the next morning as we traveled to 
London through the lovely countryside of 
Devon and Hampshire: thatched cottages 
covered with roses, roads hedged with 
rhododendrons, green hills and poppy- 
dotted grain-fields. Devon and heaven 
rhyme. There is more than poetry in the 
association. 

I have a friend who is reported to have 
said that he never tasted a poor meal or 
saw a drop of rain in England, a tribute 
which is better evidence of his devotion to 
England than of his devotion to truth. 
I have been here less than a week, but 
already I have tasted poor meals and seen 
several showers of rain. Still I could 
stand worse meals, and England could 
stand more rain, for she suffers now under 
a prolonged drought which is causing her 
deep concern. ‘Use less water,’ we read 
everywhere. ‘“‘And more beer,’’ some of 
the merchants add. 

London is always a fascinating city, but 
we have had little time for sight-seeing. 
Dr. Cornish, Rey. Karel Haspl of Prague, 
who came to London with us, and I have 
had many conferences with Rev. Mortimer 
Rowe, the kindly and efficient secretary 
of the General Assembly, Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, the new president of the General 
Assembly, Rev. Leslie J. Belton, the editor 
of The Inquirer, Mrs. H. Baily, the chair- 
man of the Overseas Committee of the 
General Assembly, Rev. Bertram Lister, 
the secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor 
of The Hibbert Journal, Principal J. H. 
Weatherall of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and many others, about our work. We 
have conferred about our common in- 
terests in Canada, about Prague and 
other phases of our international work, 
about religious education and the tasks of 
our churches. 

Mr. Ronald Potter Jones, the new 
president of the General Assembly, de- 
serves a word of introduction to American 
Unitarianism. He is an architect by pro- 
fession, and he is a champion high diver. 
His father was president of the General 
Assembly in 1899-1900; his brother also 
in 1921-23. He is,a devoted servant of our 
cause. 

Our British comrades have been busily 
engaged during the last eighteen months 


in a modest effort to raise 15,000 pounds. 
The result is candidly admitted to be a 
failure. Only 5,000 pounds have been 
raised. 'There are some who look upon 
this failure as a warning. It shows, they 
say, that however strong Unitarians 
may be in some ways they are weak in a 
sense of fellowship. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that the failure is 
another indication of the impoverished 
condition of our churches in this time of 
depression. 

The churches of the General Assembly, 
however, are neartened by the recent or- 
ganization of the Young People’s League. 
Many people do not know that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has had no organized and 
affiliated youth movement. It is true 
that the Fellowship of Youth has in cer- 
tain instances served that purpose for in- 
dividual churches, but it has never been 
a denominational movement in the strict 
sense of the word, and it has never affil- 
iated with the General Assembly. In- 
deed, there are some who have thought 
that certain influences were moving the 
F. O. Y. away from the churches. Many 
of its members were not Unitarians. 
Some were opposed to the whole spirit 
of worship. There were groups that 
arranged for hikes on Sunday morning. 

The Young People’s League, there- 
fore, has come into existence to fill a need 
keenly felt by many Unitarian churches. 
More than a hundred delegates met in 
London in April, and a religious fellowship 
of young idealists was formed, pledged 
to give personal service and devotion to 
the life of the churches. Already more 
than fifty churches have made known 
their intention of joining the League. The 
individual] groups will be linked together 
in district associations. Rallies and week- 
end conferences are being planned. The 
League will be administered through its 
regional and national committees by 
young people who are bona-fide mem- 
bers of General Assembly churches and 
schools. 

Dr. Cornish has met with the Hibbert 
trustees, and I have attended the reunion 
of the old students at Manchester College, 
Oxford. We have both had the pleasure 
of spending an evening with the three 
delightful daughters of Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, at their home near Roslyn Hill 
Chapel. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Herford was the distinguished minister of 
Arlington Street Church, and that he 
brought his ministry to a close at the 
lovely little church at Roslyn Hill. 

All of our churches have been vitally 
interested in the so-called Liverpool 
controversy. That, however, is a tale 
that deserves a separate article. 

Charles R. Joy. 


— 


THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY) “jj 


The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Laz\» 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has endors} 


TG} 
the decision taken by the convocation || 4 
bishops at York early in June, and there’ vig 
added his name as one who would maij| a 


the Nicene Creed the standard of fello} fhe 


ship in the Church of England. TH Dy)’ 


controversy began last fall, when Dr. L. 
Jacks, 
minister, teacher, and editor, preachi 
in Liverpool Cathedral. The Archbishow} 
statement was provoked by the rece} | 
apologies read from the pulpit of Liverpa 


the eminent English mal 


Cathedral by its Dean, Dr. F. W. Dwell me 


and Canon C. E. Raven, in which thal be 


expressed their regret and remorse f} 


of 
of 


is 


the humiliation to which their invitatie) } 


had exposed Dr. Jacks. Their letter | : 
apology, which may be destined to mel 
a revolutionary movement in the Chure} 
of England, concluded with these wordij 
“To impose ancient formularies as tes 
of discipleship, to reject from fellowshi| 
those who dislike such tests, to excludil 
those whose life and work demonstrate 
their Christianity, is to prefer the lette} 
to the spirit, to betray the cause, ani 


| 


forfeit the opportunity. For ourselves, wi] 


not only thank you for the gift you ha 
given to us, but we assure you that wha} 
ever the consequences we cannot and w 
not go back upon the za on which you 
have helped to lead us.’ 

The reply of the Archbishop of Cante 
bury reminded the staff of wera 
Cathedral that ‘‘recent attempts at unit! 
have disclosed tendencies which seeme 
to whittle away existing differences in aj 
attempt to reach some lowest commo) 
measure of agreement, and, as far as th 
Church of England was concerned, til 
empty it of distinctive character ani} 
witness. The vital truth of Christ’s deitj}#. 
is so lightly esteemed, should no proteg 
be made, that even its ene denial 
not regarded as disqualification.” 

In the next issue of The Christian Real 
ister an article dealing with the Liverpodf 
controversy will appear, written by Du 
Charles R. Joy, who has recently been i 
England, where he has been in conversatiom} 
with Unitarian and Anglican leaders] 
There will, 


also, be editorial commen | 


upon this theological! crisis in the Anglicat if 
communion and a portion of Dr. Jacks’d t F 
i 


famous letter. | 


BREWSTER SUMMER SERVICES _ 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry G. Ives of Unit i 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., are relieving} 
Rev. J. T. and Mrs. Horner at Brewster | 
Mass., for July and August, at the First 
Parish Church. 


edifice on Cape Cod. 

Summer visitors to Cape Cod are in- 
vited to join with the Brewster parish in the} 
Sunday morning services at eleven o’clock. 


} 
tt 
This colonial building 
erected 100 years ago, the third in thel# 
history of the parish, organized in 1700. 
is perhaps the most commanding chure i| i 
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League’s 14th Institute 


of Religious Education 


Study and Research Group to Work Out Plans Suggested at Institute 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Some of the best-known leaders in the 
country in religion, psychology and philo- 
sophical thinking have been at the Shoals 
to lecture before the Religious Education 
Institutes in the past, but no institute has 
reached a higher point of excellence than 
that which came to an end last night. Out 
of the institute has emerged a study or 
research group of about forty men and 
women representing liberal churches from 
coast to coast who will endeavor to work 
out in their own localities what is being 
called the “St. Paul Plan” in religious edu- 
cation. About this plan Rey. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., has centered 
his daily lectures upon “Methods of Ex- 
pression in Religious Education.” 

This group voted to recommend to the 
Commission of Appraisal, about to be ap- 
pointed, that the educational policy of the 
Unitarian fellowship be given first place in 
its efforts. 

The institute, as usual, was sponsored 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, with 
the cooperation of the Department of Re- 
igious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Carl B. Wetherell was 
mstitute director and Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft of the Department of Religious Edu- 
sation the associate director. Rev. Leslie 
[. Pennington of Ithaca, N. Y., member 
wf the staff of United Religious Work at 
Corneli University, gave five morning lec- 
ures on “A Preface to Liberty.” Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald of Boston, Mass., 
conducted workshop conferences and proj- 
ect demonstrations and three group con- 
erences were held simultaneously in the 
ate afternoon to discuss problems and 
methods in church-school administration, 
ind senior, junior, intermediate, primary 
ind kindergarten departments. These 
vere led by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Yedham, Mass., Miss Frances Wood of 
Jetroit, Mich., and Mrs. David M. Hall 
f Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

At a faculty conference, held in connec- 
ion with this institute, the faculty voted 
o recommend to the 1985 institute that 
he general topic be worship; that creative 
tivities should be stressed; that the in- 
titute engage definitely in experimental 
york; and that the daily ‘‘methods’’ con- 
erences be omitted, with perhaps one such 
onference during the week. Mr. Eliot 
xpressed his willingness to return in 1935 
© supervise groups in play-writing and 
ther activities similar to those in which 
he St. Paul church school is engaged. It 
ras also recommended that Mr. Penning- 
on be asked to return in 1935 to do the 
ype of work which he has done this 
ummer. 

Members of the research group, so-called, 
ill work out a tentative plan in their ine 


dividual schools and will meet September 
24 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, to report 
and discuss their findings. Those mem- 
bers too far distant to be present will 
receive reports by mail. The New Eng- 
land section of this group expects to meet 
monthly beginning in September. In De- 
cember Mr. Eliot will be in Boston and 
will confer with the group. The group 
will work toward a program for next sum- 
mer’s institute and it also pledged itself to 
endeavor to have the subject of religious 
education included on the programs of re- 
gional and sectional conference mectings 
and to attend these meetings. The group 
recommends that the 1935 institute pro- 
gram be organized on the workshop method, 
as the delegates desire to come back to con- 
tinue the study from the point they have 
left it this year. 

Mr. Eliot’s lectures on ‘‘Method of Ex- 
pression in Religious Education’? empha- 
sized that he did not mean the self-expres- 
sion that exaggerates the importance of 
self, but the expression of a conviction or 
ideal more important than oneself. In his 
several talks he described the way in which 
his own school has developed a program 
which makes effective use of art, music, the 
drama, science, the workshop, and lan- 
guage in arriving at the objectives of re- 
ligious education. These objectives, he 
said, include a body of knowledge which 
makes one acquainted with at least the 
outline of man’s effort to discover and ap- 
preciate spiritual values; habits of thinking 
clearly, honestly and boldly in the field of 
ethics and religion; familiarity with the 
habits of private, personal common wor- 
ship now and in the past; practice in emo- 
tional discipline. 

Throughout his series of lectures on “A 
Preface to Liberty” Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton laid emphasis on the fact that liberty 
is the achievement of an order and har- 
mony of all relationships. Unless this or- 
der is whole, liberty is fragmentary and 
incomplete. True liberty requires the full- 
ness of the critical faculty and of the cre- 
ative spirit, of reason and emotion, in 
perfect rhythm. Liberty is not the ab- 
sence of restraint but the achievement of 
an austere discipline. The deficiencies in 
democracy may be corrected by develop- 
ing a thoroughgoing and integrated phi- 
losophy of liberty. Political democracy 
arose in history as an essentially religious 
movement. Mr. Pennington thinks the 
relationship between religious and political 
liberty and economic liberty have not been 
clearly seen. In the dark days of crisis re- 
ligious persuasion is the last defence of 
political democracy. It is the very nature 
of religious persuasion that it carries jus- 
tice at its heart. Mr. Pennington defined 


God as the harmony of all values. Mysti- 
cism in ethics begins when ethics passes 
beyond all theory of reward and punish- 
ment to that place where unrequited virtue 
stands unshaken by the world. Liberal 
religion, he believes, has the task of pro- 
viding the requisite discipline to liberal 
democracy which involves the discipline of 
the whole man in the appreciation and at- 
tainment of value. 

The Institute preacher was Rey. Alfred 
J. Wilson of Norwell, Mass., who spoke 
Sunday morning on “A Faith of One’s 
Own,” emphasizing that a man needs such 
a faith as a steadying factor in his life and 
needs convictions which will give him 
peace. Early in the week Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge showed films of the Shoals and 
led delegates on a tour of Star Island. 

Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R. I., 
gave two evening lectures in which he out- 
lined his own personal philosophy of life. 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., 
was heard in a lecture in which he com- 
pared Walt Whitman and D. H. Lawrence, 
who, he explained had similar ideas about 
practically everything in life but who ended 
in entirely different realms. 

William 1. Barnard of Boston lectured 
on “Blessed are the Balinese,” illustrating 
his talk not only with moving pictures of 
these interesting people but with records 
of their native music. Mr. Barnard has 
studied the island of Bali in the Dutch 
Hast Indies under favorable conditions and 
gave a vivid idea of the life of these peo- 
ple. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
League, spoke Sunday evening on “The 
Responsibility of All of Us for the Behay- 
ior of Some of Us,”’ making use of his wide 
knowledge of delinquency and penology to 
point his moral. Mr. Parsons also pre- 
sided at a layman’s conference and a meet- 
ing of the League council. Among those 
at the council meeting were Henry D. 
Sharpe, treasurer, Perey W. Gardner and 
Ernest G. Adams, all of Providence, R. I.; 
John B. Nash, New York City; Henry R. 
Seott, Boston; Dr. Frank W. Scott, New- 
ton Center, Mass.; Frederick H. Fay, Bos- 
ton; Harold M. Davis, Nashua, N. H.; 
Ralph A. MacGilvra, secretary, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

John B. Nash presented to the Shoals a 
framed picture of Celia Thaxter as a young 
woman, which was Mrs. Thaxter’s wed- 
ding gift to his father and mother. The 
picture is dated 1869. It is called “The 
Driftwood Fire’ and portrays Celia Thax- 
ter kneeling before the soapstone fireplace 
in her parlor and feeding the flames with 
driftwood washed upon these rugged 
islands. 

Carl B. Wetherell presided at the ban- 
quet Friday evening. Visiting ministers 
conducted the week’s morning chapel ser- 
vices and delegates led the candlelight ser- 
vices. “Stunt night” programs brought out 
the usual amount of talent from the con- 
ference. 
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General Alliance at Star Island 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Inspirational—practical— recreational— 
diverting—General Alliance Week at the 
Shoals has been all of these. Rev. Wilton 
E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., the minister 
for the week, has supplied high ideals for 
achieving the more abundant life,and Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., the 
lecturer, has broadened the vision to take 
in at least some fraction of the ‘Infinite 
Horizons’”’ which he has discussed. Mrs. 
Edward B. Lee of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
presented hours of music and entertain- 
ment and Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard of 
North Easton, Mass., has provided a pro- 
gram of outdoor recreation and sports 
which has been popular with the delegates. 
Due attention has been paid to the last 
century of these islands pictorially, through 
an illustrated lecture by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and also through a pageant en- 
titled, ‘“‘Ninety-five Years at the Shoals,”’ 
depicting the life of Uncle Oscar Laighton. 
In addition, several single lectures have 
been given in the evening. 

Of inestimable practical value were the 
daily departmental conferences presided 
over by different members of the commit- 
tee and addressed by chairmen of depart- 
ments. From these, delegates have car- 
ried back to their branches a wealth of 
suggestion about program-building, for 
raising the funds to cover their year’s 
budget, for opportunities forthe Alliance in 
the field of religious education, and for 
linking the younger girls to the General 
Alliance through the Junior Alliance. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees led a presidents’ 
conference on ‘‘The Open Mind.” Mrs. 
Rees also served as toastmaster at the an- 
nual banquet and took part in the activi- 
ties of the entire week, leaving Star Island 
Saturday morning, July 21, to embark the 
same evening for Copenhagen and the 
meetings of world liberals to which she 
goes as a delegate. 

Moved by the profound conviction of 
the importance to the Unitarian fellowship 
of the Star Island movement, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted 
during the week: 

Whereas, Unitarians have met at the 
Isles of Shoals for thirty-eight years, with 
ever increasing attendance, and whereas 
in 1916, because of a most memorable 
campaign of a country-wide effort, they 
purchased Star Island, and 

Whereas, the conferences held on Star 
Island have been the source of revitalizing 
many churches, and have brought real 
encouragement to Unitarians throughout 
the United States and Canada, and 

Whereas, the financial support of these 
conferences and the maintenance of the 
island from the time of purchase to this 
date have been borne entirely by loyal 
individuals who appreciate the vitalizing 
force of these meetings, 


Be it therefore resolved: That it is the 
sense of this annual conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance gathered at Star Island this 
nineteenth day of July, 19384, that the 
Commission of Appraisal! shall assume as 
one of its major considerations the advisa- 
bility of urging financial support to the 
Shoals conferences by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Be it further resolved: That such support 
might consist of an annual subsidy, office 
and desk space at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and, in cooperation with the 
Star Island Corporation, the employment 
of a coordinating director of all conferences. 

Dr. William C. Crawford of Boston was 
here as speaker for the banquet and made 
one of his characteristic talks, in rather 
more serious vein than usual. Rey. Ed- 
ward P. Daniels of Concord, Mass., mem- 
ber of the commission which is compiling 
a new hymn book for the fellowship, gave 
an evening talk on ‘‘A Rare Pleasure, 
Hymn Singing.” Mr. Daniels reviewed 
briefly the history of music in the churches 
and explained how singing by the people 
gradually developed into the mass in which 
they did not share. He showed how with 
the beginning of schisms, hymns again be- 
gan to be introduced in the service, and 
pointed out some of the reasons why hymn- 
singing in the churches is not so successful 
as it should be: the organ and choir often 
are not well placed; hymn books are not 
adequate; congregations are apathetic 
and unwilling to try words with music 
which they are not accustomed to use; 
clergymen often are not trained in this 
field and organists are not trained in hymn- 
playing; the hymns are listless and the 
people are there to listen and not to take 
part in the service. 

A distinguished Unitarian who has not 
before appeared on a Shoals program was 
the noted sculptor, Cyrus Dallin, who re- 
lated some “‘Artistic Reminiscences and 
Otherwise.”’ Mr. Dallin gave some enter- 
taining stories of his boyhood life in Utah, 
where he learned to know intimately and 
to admire and respect the American In- 
dian, whom he has become world-famous 
in depicting. 

Rev. Laurance R. Plank drew upon such 
scientific fields as astronomy, physics, geol- 
ogy, bio-chemistry and psychology to es- 
tablish in the minds of his audience the 
facts that science and religion are not an- 
tagonistic and that the manifestations of 
all of these sciences are proving the same 
thing—that all are the same thing in differ- 
ent structural forms. Through the study 
of the newer sciences Mr. Plank believes 
that man comes to a belief in universality. 
That life is but a temporary manifestation 
does not indicate that life is not whole. 
Heaven is the consciousness of the unity of 
life—of one flowing life. 


‘leaders in the Alliance. 


Rey. Wilton E. Cross preached Suni 
on “The Church’s Chief Concern.”’ ““Wh 
I a member of our Commission of 
praisal-to-be, I think I should be oe 
concerned with what I have come to | 
the lost radiance of worship and the | 
secret of the contemplative life,” he 5 
He believes it important that the chur@} 
be purged of their worldliness and ti} 
they undertake the task of building sai 
Following naturally in the same lines i a. 
thought were Mr. Cross’s brief talks} 
morning chapel on “‘The Mystics and | 
More Abundant Life.’’ He dwelt on st 
virtues as humility, courage, patience, z 
self-sacrifice in his talks and used some 
the saints of the past to illustrate them 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Sie | 
Thomas a Kempis, Angela of Folig | 
Lucie-Christine, and others. A comm | 4 
nion service was:conducted by Mr. Cra 
before the morning service on Sunday. | 

Sunday evening Mrs. Lee presented 
concert at which the soloist was Edward] 
Warnsman, Jr., baritone, who was assis i 
by the Atempo trio which is playing at tt 
Shoals this season. Mrs. Lee also wy 
responsible as usual for the production jf 
the “‘Alliance Follies.” There were all 
“Gay Nineties,’ with appropriately cd 
tumed gentlemen and ladies assembled fj} 
informal music in a typical parlor of ti 
nineties. 

Especially effective was the pageal iy 
“Ninety-five Years at the Shoals,” writt H 
by Mrs. John R. Williams of Rocheste 
N. Y., a member of the committee. TH 
pageant showed scenes in Uncle Oscaul 
life, beginning with his arrival at the ad 
of three months at White Island, acco. 
panying the Laighton family who were | 
take charge of the lighthouse. Thet 
were views of the Appledore Hotel in tw 
periods, both with Celia Thaxter as t 
central figure, surrounded by her friends 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Harrief) 
Beecher Stowe, Henry Ward Beecher, Wi 
liam Morris Hunt, and in the later perio 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Sara 
Orne Jewett, Julian Hawthorne, Jame i 
Whitcomb Riley and others. The pagearij 
culminated in a birthday scene with Uncll) 
Oscar presiding over a huge cake flaminj| 
with candles, surrounded by officers an | 

| 


The conferences on the regular prograri}) 
were varied by a morning hour given to |} 
debate: Resolved that the Alliance is thi 1 
most vital element in the life of a Unitariz 41 | 
church. The affirmative side was upheld 
by Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard and Mrs. Jes 1 
sie HE. Donahue; the negative by Mrs 
George B. Dewson and Mrs. Samuel Tohn}l 
son. The judge, Mrs. John R. Willia 
decided for the affirmative on merits of t 
arguments and their presentation and th 
audience decided for the negative on meri 
of the question. 

Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble of Newton Hight 
lands, Mass., proved a popular and su 
cessful conference chairman. 


| 
i 
it 
| 
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OWA-NEBRASKA YOUTH HOLDS 
ANNUAL McGREGOR INSTITUTE 


The liberal young people of Iowa and 
Jebraska met for the eleventh time for 
he week of June 18-24 on the heights of 
AcGregor, Iowa. Most unusual was the 
pirit of intense interest and desire for re- 
orm shown by the young people. At two 
trictly youth meetings they asserted 
heir enthusiasm and made two important 
ecisions; first, that a delegate from the 
onference should be sent to the Shoals to 
ring back enthusiasm and the feeling of 
eing a part of the whole, and secondly, 
hat the members of the institute board 
hould take over the making up of the 
rogram for the next institutes, and that 
0 do this there must be cooperation, ad- 
isory assistance from the elders, and a 
oard meeting to be called at the annual 
onference of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
ion to be held in Davenport on October 
5-17. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
jornings Rev. James S. Dahir of the 
irst Unitarian Society of Sioux City, 
owa, spoke on the general topic of ‘‘Old 
‘heories in a New World.” He spoke of 
he ‘‘Happiness Way,”’ saying that that 
ray of life could only be realized as a 
sult of a struggle for something bigger 
han yourself. In discussing the ‘‘Artist’s 
Vay”’ he told of Corot’s faculty of implying 
1otion in his pictures of trees, saying, 
It is an illusion that is more faithful than 
ne truth.”’ ‘“‘Accepting the universe’’ is 
he Religious Way, he said, and man, 
fter all, is something of an upstart, when 
e presumes to think the stars were made 
3 him. On Friday and Saturday morn- 
gs Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin took up this 
aries under the topics of “The Recluse 
Vay’’ and “‘The Rebel’s Way.” 

The second morning speaker was Rev. 
ohn C. Petrie, of the First Unitarian 
ociety, Memphis, Tenn. He gave his 
npressions of Germany, Russia, the 
outh, and the Oxford Group, and a story 
f his six months in a monastery in his series 
f five lectures. In substance he said 
iat though Hitlerism would not do in this 
untry, it is fitting into Germany and is 
uite necessary there at the present time; 


iat the Russian people are kept in a state 


f refrigeration just as they were under the 
id Czarist regime, that the religion of the 
outh is becoming more liberal; that six 
ionths in a monastery was good for him, 
ut it was sufficient; and that the Oxford 
roup movement is a spiritually cleansing 
rocess. 

The several evening lecturers were, Mr. 
ahir, Mr. Petrie, Dr. Kuno Struck of 
avenport, Dr. C. E. Snyder of the 
nitarian Church of Davenport, and Dr. 
homas P. Christensen of Iowa City, lowa. 
he Sunday morning sermon was given 
y Rev. Evans A. Worthley of the First 
nitarian Society of Iowa City. Friday 
yening was the time of a banquet followed 
y a moonlight boatride on the Mississippi 
iver. 


All of the members of the institute en- 
tered heartily into the recreation periods 
under the direction of Bertram Metcalf, 
of Davenport. Swimming, tennis, and 
boatrides on the river were among the 
attractions. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Miss Edith Murphy, Davenport; vice- 
president, Edward Hubbard, Sioux City; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary Eloise 
Anderson, Des Moines; regional vice- 
presidents, Sioux City—Horace Marvin; 
Des Moines—Sidney Dillon; Mt. Pleasant 
—Miss Eunice Davis; Davenport—Miss 
Jane Hayes; Omaha—Erval Mcllvaine; 
Iowa City—Miss Mildred Mott; Cedar 
Rapids—Miss Rosemary Filip; Webster 
City—Miss Mary Chase; Osage—Miss 
May Yeoman; Keokuk—Thomas Gibson; 
Mitchellville—Miss Helen Graham; Wa- 
terloo—Miss Maxine Steege. 

Charles E.. Snyder. 
* * 
HANSKA HOST TO ELEVENTH 

MINNESOTAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Minnesota Federation of Young 
People held its eleventh annual summer 
school at Hanska, Minn., June 15-18, 
with a registration of seventy, which was 
greatly increased by a gathering of the 
liberal clans for the Sunday service. The 
program preserved a good balance be- 
tween the religious, cultural and social 
values, and evoked from the young people 
a marked response to those questions 
which so vitally concern their well-being. 

The two visiting speakers were: Pro- 
fessor C. Kirkpatrick of the Social Science 
Department of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Rev. R. Lester Mondale of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Evanston, II. 
Professor Kirpatrick’s lectures, lucid and 
factual, provoked animated discussion. 
The speaker analyzed the factors tending 
to war and conditions favorable to peace. 

Three “‘Hill-top Talks’ were given. 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., who spoke on “‘Emerson,”’ 
emphasized his note of timelessness, the 
authority of the soul, and the evoking of 
all the inner resources to meet the issues 
of life courageously. 

Mr. Mondale, under the original title, 
“Saints or Gentlemen,’ pleaded for a 
balanced personality, a complete life 
through a combination of the qualities of 
the saint, the wise man, and the man of 
chivalrous action. 

Rey. Henry J. Adlard of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Duluth, Minn., a lifelong 
student of Wordsworth, stressed four 
principles of Wordsworth: (1) A living 
soul or presence permeating all nature; 
(2) the supremacy of reason; (3) the 
ethical inperative; (4) the cultivation of 
solitude. 

The Sunday morning service at the 
Nora Free Christian Church was con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. Georg M. 
Walen, assisted by Rev. John Flint of the 
Free Christian Church, Underwood, Minn., 
who read the scriptures and offered prayer. 


Mr. Mondale, by aid of some homespun 


mental pictures, showed the power of 
suggestion in human life. By many ex- 
ternal forces we are ‘“‘driven into our- 


selves.”’ The purpose of religion, he said, 
is to stir within us right attitudes towards 
life and people; to enable us to turn an 
enemy into a friend, to make the small, 
defeated man feel big. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Walen 
discussed certain mental aspects of rural 
and urban mentalities. He told how our 
civilization is entirely dominated by the 
world-city mentality, by ways of social 
control, the use of money and credit. 
But the country has its own culture which 
is closer to nature, to ‘‘the cosmic beat.” 
The country people are more intuitive 
and value-searching. 

Liberal Union Hall was filled for Mr. 
Mondale’s last address, which dealt with 
the social situation as we find it today. 
He outlined in plain, trenchant words the 
various steps since the World War, and 
declared that unless the ninety-eight per- 
cent of the population who were the 
victims of our present monopolistic, 
profit-driven order united, and speedily 
socialized the great monopolies for the 
good of all, Communism and Fascism 
were inevitable. He pleaded vigorously 
for this socialization. A fire of questions 
was ably met by the speaker. 

The usual social gathering was held 
Saturday evening. Candlelight services 
were conducted by Miss Sara Headly of 
St. Pau!, Miss Joyce Bjorneberg of Hanska, 
and William Lind of Duluth. At the 
business meeting officers were elected as 
follows: President, Miss Olga Lind, Du- 
luth; vice-president, William Nelson, 
Minneapolis; secretary, Miss Edith Savage, 
Windom; treasurer, Miss Frances Ander- 
son, Hanska. 

Henry James Adlard. 


* * 


WILLARD AUSTEN DEAD 


Professor Willard Austen, librarian- 
emeritus of Cornell University, died July 8. 
The funeral service was conducted in Sage 
Chapel, Cornell, by Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
pastor of All Souls’ Church in New Lon- 
don, Conn., formerly minister of the First 
Unitarian Society in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Professor Austen was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church. He was a 
regular church attendant, had served on 
the board of trustees, was for a time 
president of the church, and was active 
in the Laymen’s League, both locally as 
president of the chapter and nationally as 
a member of the Council. 

He was born in 1860 at Jackson, Mich- 
igan. After having been a printer for ten 
years he entered Cornell University in 
1887. There after his graduation he be- 
came assistant librarian and, in 1915, 
librarian and lecturer in bibliography. 

After the death of his wife, Jessica 
Tyler Austen, three years ago, he continued 
her work of translating books into Braille 
for the blind. 
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OHIO VALLEY LAYMEN HOLD 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The sixth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Conference of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League was held June 23-24 at 
Laughery Club near Rising Sun, Ind. 

On the evening of Saturday, June 23, 
the president of the Conference, J. C. Butts 
of Louisville, Ky., opened the first public 
meeting. Herbert C. Parsons, president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, de- 
livered the principal address on the ‘“‘Minor 
Virtues,’ as, for instance, courtesy, con- 
sideration and the gentle art (or business) 
of paying compliments; virtues which are 
not mentioned in the great moral codes of 
the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on 
the Mount, virtues which are frequently 
neglected though they are essential to 
make life pleasant and enjoyable. 

At the end of his address he expressed 
the wish that the chapters of the Laymen’s 
League would become interested in the 
study of youthful delinquency in their 
communities. He believed that much of 
the delinquency of that kind might be 
prevented through the proper study of the 
problem, perhaps with the aid of the 
schools, and also that our dealing with 
such cases by sending young offenders 
to the penitentiary into forced associa- 
tion with hardened criminals is indefen- 
sible. 

A resolution offered at this meeting to 
endorse the aims of the Decency League, a 
Catholic movement against unsound moy- 
ies, came near being adopted. It was, 
however, defeated, probably because the 
majority of those present had misgivings as 
to the Catholic definition of the term 
“unsound” as applied to the movies. 

In an executive meeting on Sunday 
morning H. Wischmeyer of Louisville was 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Frederick 
Weygold, also of Louisville, president of 
the organization for the coming year. 

At the services on Sunday morning in 
which Mr. Parsons spoke briefly and in 
which the ministers of the Ohio Valley 
region, Rev. John Malick of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, Rev. Richard W. J. Seebode 
of the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
and Rey. Hugene W. Sutherland of the 
Clifton Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
took active part. A notable sermon on the 
topic ‘Is Liberalism Adequate Today?’ 
was preached by Dr. H. Lee Jones of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
He said that Unitarians were formerly 
considered the radicals of their day and led 
the nation in progressive thought, that 
they did not compromise on such questions 
as chattel slavery and that if they desire to 
regain that lost leadership in progressive 
thought it will be necessary to take a de- 
cided stand on the outstanding issues of our 
time, such as: 

1. The Economie Question: What to do 
about the fact that about five percent of 
the people control about two-thirds of the 
wealth of this country, about the frightful 


DIREC POY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whica| 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, 7'reasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices * 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home eare for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU} 


The Meadville | 
Theological Schoo} 


Founded 1844 | 
trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the U 
versity of Chicago adds to tl] 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. For infor 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 


EASTERN CONVENTIO 
Northfield, Mass. 
Friday to Sunday 


September 28-30 


25 Beacon St., Boston CAPitol 123 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Send 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts Course 
Junior School--- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervisel 
study emphasized. 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Enrollments for next fall being received. 


conditions in the quarters of the poor and 
unemployed in such cities as Cincinnati 
and Chicago, and the excessive wealth dis- 
played in other quarters of the same cities; 
which side to take in the quarrel between 
capital and labor. 

2. The Religious Question: Is there a 
God? and if so, how is the term to be de- 
fined? It will not do to hide this issue be- 
hind the word ‘‘emphasis.”’ The young 
people who have worked in the laboratories 
of chemistry and physics of our colleges 
and universities demand an answer to 
that question. 

38. The Moral Question: Is the old code 
of individualistic morality still adequate in 
all its details in an age in which the great 
social problems claim our first attention? 
Does the fact that about one-half of our 
marriages prove failures affect our sex 
morality, and if so, in what way? 

It is especially the educated youth of 
this country that demands more definite 
answers to these questions if liberal religion 
is to maintain a hold on their lives and 
allegiance. 

If we fail to meet these urgent issues, 
as the founders of Unitarianism met the 


issues of their time, then our churches wi 
continue to vegetate and are bound ulti 


mately to decline, as many of them havéd} 


already done. 
The conference will meet again on tha 
last Saturday and Sunday of June, 1935 


tive committee. 
Frederick Weygold. 


* * 


BEACON PRESS BOOK CHOSEN 
“The New Era in Religious Education,”? 
by Angus H. MacLean, Professor of Re 
ligious Education at St. Lawrence Uni 
versity, published by the Beacon Press, 


Inc., this spring, has been selected from thes} 
700 religious books published during theif} 
year as one of the “Fifty Important Re-! | 
ligious Books, 1933-34” by the Religious#|| 
Book Committee of the American Library} 
This is the second year in}i 
succession that the Beacon Press has had! 


Association. 


a book among those thus selected. Last 
year, “Humanism States Its Case,’’ by 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Professor of 


Church History at Harvard Divinity Hi} 


School, was one of those on the list. 


at a place to be determined by the execu I 


Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaste4 Ihe 
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JNITARIAN WOMAN MINISTER 
NOMINATED BY SOCIALISTS 


Rey. Mary T. Whitney of North Weare, 
N. H., has been nominated by the Socialist 
arty as candidate for Congress from the 
econd district, on a platform advocating 
stablishment of a state agency to distrib- 
ite farm products at cost by buying from 
he farmer and selling direct to the con- 
umer. Other planks demand unemploy- 
nent insurance and public ownership of 
ndustry. 

Mrs. Whitney was one of the founders 
f the eugenics movement, and has been 
ictive as a lecturer and preacher. She 
vas graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
rersity in 1872 and ordained to the Uni- 
rersalist ministry in 1887. In 1890 she 
oined the Unitarian fellowship and from 
900 to 1916 was active in the ministry, 
\olding pastorates in Green Harbor and 
3ernardston, Mass. 

* * 


CHICAGO SUMMER SERVICES 


Visitors to the World’s Fair in Chicago 
his summer are very cordially invited to 
ake part in the services of the First 
Jnitarian Church at 1174 East 57th 
street, each Sunday morning at eleven. 
Regular services are planned for the 
Sundays through August 19, with the 
ollowing preachers: 
August 5-12: Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
First Parish Church, Concord, Mass. 

August 19: Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, 
First Unitarian Church, Topeka, 
Kans. 

For August 26, September 2, 9, 16, a 
rogram of organ music will be played at 
dia. m. 

* * 


25 BEACON CLOSED SATURDAYS 


In view of the fact that experience dur- 
ng last summer and so far this summer 
as shown that there is practically no 
usiness transacted at the headquarters 
uilding on Saturday mornings, notice is 
iven that until after Labor Day the 
uilding will be closed each Saturday and 
hat no officer or representative of the 
\ssociation will be on duty. 

* Ok 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Judith Gordon, was born 
9 Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Engvall of 
awrence, Kans., on Monday, July 23. 

Mrs. Mary E. Colter, since 1888 known 
y the faculty and students of the Mead- 
ille Theological School, and one of the 
est-loved citizens of Meadville, Pa., died 
uly 16 at her home in Meadville, aged 
ighty-nine years. 

Professor W. Linwood Chase of Welles- 
xy Hills, Mass., who has served as Acting 
‘\ditor of The Register, will sail for Switzer- 
ind August 15. 

At the opening of the annual week- 
mg festival, Semena Nautica, commem- 
rating the landing of the first Spanish 
sttlers, Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, minister 
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of the Unitarian Church of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., was the speaker. Dr. Blake re- 
viewed the historical events which led to 
the colonizing of the west coast. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter sailed 
July 10. They will travel in Germany and 
Austria, and will attend the conference at 
Copenhagen. 

* * 
INCENDIARY FIRE DAMAGES 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH 

Fire, probably of incendiary origin, 
practically destroyed the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Ill., in the early morn- 
ing of June 14. The social room was 
completely destroyed, the roof and walls 
of the auditorium at the south end de- 
molished, and the entire interior of the 
church damaged by fire and water. The 
church kitchen, which was redecorated 
this spring by volunteer workers from 
the church membership, was the least 
damaged, but was spoiled by smoke and 
water. The furniture and books in the 
study, and practically all furnishings and 
equipment except those in the kitchen, 
were damaged or destroyed, including a 
grand piano and the pews. 

Rey. Edwin H. Wilson went into the 
building with firemen during the course 
of the fire and rescued, among other 
articles, the church-membership book 
containing the names or signatures of all 
members of the Third Church since its 
founding in 1268. 

The building was originally constructed 
by a Presbyterian congregation which 
moved out of it forty-three years ago. 
Since that time the location has proved 
increasingly undesirable, due to the prox- 
imity of railroads, elevated tracks, a 
tavern, and other none too advantageous 
neighbors. Therefore the board of trustees 
of the church is making a thorough survey 
of all possible alternatives to repairing 
the present structure. 

The fire was obviously of incendiary 
origin. Its nature indicates clearly that 
it started at the southwest corner of the 
building from the outside, and on the 
same day two other fires occurred within 
a quarter of a mile — one a physician’s 
residence and the other a Baptist church. 
The following night there was a $10,000 
fire at the Austin High School. 

Over forty members have joined during 
Mr. Wilson’s ministry of one and one half 
years. A choir of twenty-five voices and 
a church school have been successfully 
organized during this period. The three 
remaining services after the fire and before 
the usual summer closing were held at 
the Hotel Central Plaza in which the 
church school has met regularly during 
the past year. The management of this 
hotel has also provided the church with 
an office for the summer. Members are 
confident that the church will be able to 
weather this new storm in its turbulent 
career and continue its usefulness on the 
West Side of Chicago. 


HANCOCK COUNTY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Hancock 
County Conference will be held in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Ellsworth, Maine, 
August 16, with sessions in the morning 
and afternoon. Rey. George A. Riley, 
president, has gone to Europe and the 
Copenhagen congress, but he has dele- 
gated Roy Haines of Ellsworth to act in 
his place on the program committee and a 
good program is being formed. There will 
be a basket luncheon with chowder and 
coffee provided by the Ellsworth Alliance. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Dorchester, Mass.—Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of the First Parish Church ex- 
tended the Right Hand of Fellowship to 
twenty-three new members at a recent 


service. On Children’s Sunday ten chil- 
dren were presented for christening. 
; 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul Harmon Chapman is minister of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Lexington, Mass. 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Her reports of the meetings at Star 
Island have appeared in The Boston 
Transcript for many years. 


Norman S. Dowd is minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. He is the 
author of many books on the drama 
and on the out-of-doors. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Bangor, Me., 
and is Acting Editor of The Christian 
Regisier. 


John Haynes Holmes is minist>-r of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
and is editor of Unity and contributing 
editor of The World Tomorrow. Dr. 
Holmes is president of the All World 
Gandhi Fellowship. He is author of 
“Palestine Today and Tomorrow,” 
“Patriotism Is Not Enough,” ‘New 
Churches for Old,” and “The Heart of 
Seott’s Poetry.” 


Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


N. W. Lovely is a Unitarian student at 
the Harvard Divinity School. He has 
been an assistant during the past year 
at the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 
was director of young people’s work at 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass., 
during the previous year. 

Margaret Lee Woodbury graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1919. She 
has been a high-school teacher of the 
social sciences, and has written along 
similar lines. 
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Pleasantries 


A young man, driving a roadster with 
the top down, passed a country school- 
house just as classes were being dismissed 
for the day. Several small children seemed 
to be going his way, so he asked them to 
ride with him. 

As they climbed in, a small tot exclaimed, 
“This is the first time I ever rode in a 
bare-headed car.’’—Christian Science Mont- 
tor. 

* * 

Little Tommy was in a rebellious mood. 
“T don’t want my face washed, Granny,” 
he pouted impatiently. 

“Nonsense,” said Granny, rather severe- 
ly. ‘‘Why, I’ve washed my face three times 
a day ever since I was a little girl.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “‘an’ it shrunk so 
bad that now it wants to be ironed out.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

I will still act in the capacity of Peace 
Officer, and will be glad to serve any civil 
papers, and anyone wishing to be ar- 
rested for violating any of the State Laws, 
their patronage will be appreciated also. 

Sam H—. 
—Clovis (N. Mex.) paper. 
xe 


“Mother, isn’t your hair permanently 
waved?” 

“Why do you ask that, child?” 

“T’ve been thinking, mother. Why can’t 
IT have my neck permanently washed?”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* 

He: “‘Do you believe kissing is un- 
healthy?” 

She: “I couldn’t say—-I’ve never 

He: ‘‘You’ve never been kissed?” 

She: ‘I’ve never been sick.”—Purple 
Parrot. 


” 


Traffic Cop: ‘“‘Use your noodle, lady! 
Use your noodle!’ 

Lady: “My goodness! Where is it? 
I’ve pushed and pulled everything in the 
ear.”—Montreal Star. 

x * 

Him: “I hope you'll dance with me to- 
night.” 

Her: “Oh, certainly. I hope you don’t 
think I came down here merely for pleas- 
ure.’’—-Sundial. 

* * 

George M—, son of Prof. and Mrs. 
E.S. M.—, is now connected permanently 
with the —— funeral home, where he will 
be pleased to see his friends.—Shreveport 
paper. 

* * 

Employer: “Do you believe in love at 
first sight, Miss Vamper?”’ 

Stenographer: ‘‘Well, I think it saves a 
lot of time.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

No, no, Horace; when it is said that a 
man has more money than sense, this does 
not necessarily mean that he is rich.—Hx- 
change. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Bangor, Me. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in 
the Unitarian Church every Sunday during the 
summer. Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., will preach. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomeo Street, 
at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.380 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Rest House—Convalescents and elderly persons. 
Good food, quiet, airy location. No mental cases. 
Moderate rates. 17 Parley Ave., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 2280. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individual 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five-day 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton -t- ot -- 


Massachusetts 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


é A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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‘‘What the Free Church Means to Me 
“Ethics of Gambling,”’ 


**Recent Excavations,”’’ 


“Irving Babbitt,” by Odell Shepas 


‘“‘Nationalism and the Present Crisis. 


“The 


To new subscribers The Register offe: 
22 issues, beginning August 2, for $1.00. 1% 


August 2, 1 i 


Early Issues , 


will contain 


by Frederick B. Fish 
by Minot Sinie! 


by Millar Burrow 


by Julius Seelye Bixl) 
Old Testament in Teachir 
Religion,”’ 


by James Muilenbuah 


_ Send in a gift subscription for a 
friend and thus help The 
Register extend its 
influence. 


PILGRIM HALL, Court St. 
The Only Museum of Pilgrim Antiquities 


Relics, Paintings, Furniture, Sword of Myles 


When in Plymouth visit 


Standish, Peregrine White’s Cradle, Etc. 
Admission PIXE 


